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SPECIAL DOUBLE-ISSUE 


Director Randal Kleiser dabbles with 
science fiction as character study. 


By Steve Biodrowski 


A TWILIGHT ZONE-type premise—a 
twelve year-old boy who disappeared in 
1978 reappears eight years later, still 
twelve years old—is the basis of FLIGHT 
OF THE NAVIGATOR, ascience fiction 
“lm from New Star Entertainment, 
released domestically by Buena Vista Dis- 
tribution on July 30. The film stars Joey 
Cramer (RUNAWAY, CLAN OF THE 
CAVE BEAR) as the young boy; Cliff 
DeYoung and Veronica Cartwright as his 
parents, and Howard Hessman as a 
NASA scientist who suspects a connection 
between the boy and an extraterrestrial 
spacecraft which has crash-landed in 
southern Florida. 

Produced by Dimitri Villard and 
Robby Wald (who produced ONCE BIT- 
TEN, and co-financed CHILDREN OF 
THE CORN with New World Pictures), 
the project was originally developed by 
co-producer David Joseph fromastory by 
Mark Baker. A script was written by new- 
comer Michael Burton (currently writing 
Paramount’s remake of WHEN WORLDS 
COLLIDE) and was first offered to direc- 
tor John Avildsen. When Avildsen ran 
into disagreements with the producers 
during development, he decided to leave 
the project, which was taken over by direc- 
tor Randal Kleiser. 

Although his previous credits (GREASE, 


SUMMER LOVERS, etc.) don’t indicate 
it, Kleiser had long wanted to direct 
science fiction, which he has enjoyed since 
he was a kid. He turned down lots of 
STAR WARS-type hardware and effects 
space operas, and waited for a project with 
some degree of originality. 

When Kleiser took on FLIGHT OF 
THE NAVIGATOR, he brought on 
screenwriter Douglas Day Stewart to 
“humanize” Burton’s original script. Ste- 
wart had worked with Kleiser on the TV- 
movie BOY IN THE PLASTIC BUBBLE 
and the feature THE BLUE LAGOON. 

Stewart was also instrumental in 
“punching up funny lines,” said Kleiser. 
“In a movie like this where a lot of it is 
spoken bya robot—without lips—youcan 
be writing the film till the day it opens.” 

The design and construction of the 
film’s alien spacecraft was supervised by 
production designer William Creber 
(LOST IN SPACE, PLANET OF THE 
APES), who insisted on taking a new 
approach. When he first met the filmmak- 
ers, he showed them a model of the ship 
from LOST IN SPACE and a handful of 
seashells, and said, “If you want to do 
LOST IN SPACE, I’m not the person 
you're looking for, because I’ve already 
done it, but if you'll consider this [the 
seashells], then we may have something.” 

For location filming, two large models 
of the ship were built: twenty feet long, 


Joey Cramer as the Navigator steps from an alien ship 
eight years after his disappearance. The ship’s sleek 
reflective design is by art director William Creber. 


seventeen feet wide, and ten feet deep. One 
weighed seven hundred pounds and was 
used for scenes of the ship floating on 
water; the other weighed 1450 pounds and 
was used for scenes of the ship “flying.” 
Actually, mechanical effects man Jack 
Bennet built a sixty foot crane whichcould 
lift not only the ship but also Joey Cramer 
and puppeteer Tony Urbano, who pro- 
vides the voice and movements for Max, 
the ship’s robot pilot (Urbano worked on 
John Badham’s SHORT CIRCUIT as 
well). Principal photography began 
December 4 on various locations in Flor- 
ida, then moved after several weeks to 
Limelite Studios in Miami to photograph 

interiors. 
In February, a limited crew, including 
executive producer Jonathan Sanger, 
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Kleiser, Creber, director of pho- 
tography Jim Glennon, and spe- 
cial effects supervisor Peter 
Donen, moved to Oslo, Norway, 
to film interiors of the spaceship. 
Why Oslo, Norway? Said Kleiser, 
“That’s a very good question; I 
asked that myself when they told 
us we were going there, because if 
you could go to the most unusual 
place that would be it. We went 
because Norwegian financing 
came in—they wanted to put upa 
large chunk of money and get the 
Norwegian film industry started.” 

The spaceship interior—three 
stories high—was built in San Fer- 
nando, disassembled, and shipped 
to Norway. Like the exterior, the 
interior of the ship is supposed to 
look as if made out of a highly 
reflective metal. To achieve this 
effect, Creber researched a mirror- 
ing technique he had heard about 
that would look like metal but 
allow light to pass through. Of 
course, this approach caused 
problems, because care had to be 
taken not to photograph the cam- 
era’s reflection, but Creber prom- 
ised that the results would be “one 
of the most unusual interiors that 
anyone has ever seen... or dared 
to photograph.” 

Kleiser was intimately involved 
in the effects shooting. “I made 
drawings of everything,” he said 
about the careful preplanning 
necessary. “I always wanted to do 
a movie like this; in junior high 
school I used to write term papers 
on blue-screen mattes. I'd like to 
keep doing it, especially computer 
graphics —there’s so much inter- 
esting stuff that can be done.” 
Kleiser is so intrigued by the possi- 
bilities that he already has two new 
science fiction projects in mind, 
which he terms “big epics,” as 
opposed to FLIGHT OF THE 
NAVIGATOR, which he calls a 


“quiet little movie.” 

Peter Donen worked closely 
with the live-action unit and esti- 
mates that between twenty and 
twenty-five effects were photo- 
graphed in-camera on the set using 
such techniques as mirrors and 
forced perspective miniatures. He 
also worked closely with William 
Creber, who supervised the second 
unit photography that would be 
used as point-of-view shots or 
background plates for scenes of 
the spaceship in flight. For these 
shots a device called a Gyro- 
Sphere was used to mount the 
camera on a helicopter or an air- 
boat: “It’s so steady you can put a 
grid over it and get a matte,” said 
Donen. 

An integral partner in creating 
the effects was Omnibus Com- 
puter Graphics, which provided 
Randal Kleiser an opportunity to 
work with his brother Jeff, a 
graphics specialist on the New 
York staff of the company. 
According to Donen, the com- 
puter graphics were necessitated 
by the reflective nature of the fly- 
ing saucer, which had to interact 
with the surrounding environ- 
ment as a real object would—1.e., 
reflect images on its surface. Most 
of these shots involved compos- 
iting a computer-generated image 
of the spaceship with live-action 
background plates, but in two or 
three cases the entire shot will have 
been created synthetically. 

Despite its comedy and special 
effects, Kleiser emphasizes that 
FLIGHT OF THE NAVIGA- 
TOR is more of a “warm, human 
drama,” which will be sold to gen- 
eral audiences as a “family 
picture.” 

Although there’s room for a 
sequel, Kleiser isn’t interested in 
doing one. “I’ve already spent a 
year and a half on this,” he said. “I 
think Id like to move on to some- 
thing else.” 
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On the ship's mirror- 
surfaced interior, _ 

tilmed in Norway, 
Cramer is directed by - 
Randal Kleiser (left) 
fora scene with Max 


